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THE PRESIDENT'S POLICY. 



Complying with your request, I submit, in writing, my Tiews 
upon the questions of Party Discipline and Party Obligations. 

It is unnecessary to state that, by reason of the attitude of the 
President toward the Democratic Party, these questions are excit- 
ing a great deal of discussion. Those who differ from him make 
no unjust claim when they simply demand that they should be 
considered as equally desirous of securing to the people an honest 
and efficient administration of the affairs of the government. 
They know that in the past thoroughly Democratic administra- 
tions have administered the government with pre-eminent success, 
and they view with apprehension this attempted assimilation of 
the two great parties by confusing the personnel of the office-hold- 
ing classes. 

Although they are stigmatized by the Independent press as 
" machine politicians," and although this sentimental nonsense 
may not, as it should, offend the ears of some holding high posi- 
tions in the government, yet they firmly believe that an adminis- 
tration cannot be thoroughly and responsibly Democratic unless 
the Eepublicans are turned out of office and honest Democrats put 
in their places, and that this is the Civil Service Reform for which 
the Democratic Party voted at the last Presidential election. 

This traditional system in American politics, which has existed 
up to this time and which has been upheld by men whose purity 
and patriotism could not be questioned, never presented to our 
former leaders those features of degrading demoralization which 
seem to shock the lofty sensibilities of this new school of modern 
reformers. 

The Democratic Party, as is shown by their platform, are de- 
sirous that all existing abuses should be corrected ; but it is cer- 
tainly not an offense to doubt whether they are prepared to admit 
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that a revolution in the previous methods of government is neces- 
sary in order to gratify a few doctrinaires who are engaged in the 
sensational effort of cutting down imaginary upas trees to protect 
the Democratic Party against the deadly poison of its own evil 
tendencies. 

Why should the Democratic Party be placed under the tutelage 
of a coterie of self-styled reformers, whose disapproval of Demo- 
cratic methods and Democratic policies has such a terrorizing in- 
fluence, and whose secret aim is to rule or ruin the Democratic 
Party with whose principles they have not the remotest sympathy ? 

Of course no reference is intended to be made to that large and 
intelligent class of independent voters who only want good govern- 
ment, and who know that this end can be obtained from an admin- 
istration thoroughly Democratic. 

This humiliating surrender to the insolent demands of this 
political syndicate is not an edifying spectacle for life-long Demo- 
crats to contemplate. Men who have fought the greatest political 
battles of the age, who have never wavered in their devotion to the 
party, whose fidelity was stronger when the hope of success was 
faintest, and who, by their steadfastness in the face of expected de- 
feat, proved that they had no selfish aspirations, are asking them- 
selves whether this is a just compensation for the sacrifices they 
have so willingly made to secure Democratic success. 

Although their counsels have been rejected with suspicion and 
contumely, still they are willing to manifest the same zealous de- 
votion to their party, hoping that this debt to the Independent 
press will be speedily liquidated and that the Democratic Party will 
be released from this expensive alliance, so that it may have its 
own principles, policies, and methods, without daily apologizing to 
any one for its existence. 

For this anomalous condition of affairs, the explanation is 
given that a great reform in our political system is being worked 
out. We are to have a new priesthood, a revised Testament, a 
clearer faith, and we are to be elevated to an atmosphere where 
practical politics, party discipline, and partisan reward will perish 
by the mere purity of the air. Men who have devoted the best 
energies of their lives, and have labored most zealously for the suc- 
cess of the Democratic Party, are to be denounced as " machine 
politicians " by the dilettante non-partisan press, rendering their 
recognition by a Democratic President impossible. This is the 
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reason why the Democratic Party has had to endure so many re- 
cent surprises. 

These so-called " machine politicians " are only considered fit 
to make nominations and to carry elections, but are not adjudged 
worthy to be guests at this feast of Reform, although they may be 
personally honest men — good Democrats, who would efficiently 
discharge the duties of public office. 

When a Roman slave was manumitted he was struck a blow by 
his master, and this was called &felix injuria: the fact that the 
blow was necessary to his freedom was a pure fiction, for he could 
have been made a free man without being struck. Many Demo- 
crats believe that this reform, if needed, could have been worked 
out without giving an unnecessary blow to the Democratic Party, 
which it is hoped may not prove so serious as the present deep- 
seated discontent would seem to indicate. 

The Democratic Party did not complain that Republicans filled 
the offices under Republican administrations ; their complaint was 
grounded on the fact that the Rapublicans grossly abused their 
official positions, and they promised the people that Republicans 
would be turned out of office because they had offended as a class, 
and that Democrats would be appointed in order to reform the 
Civil Service, and to secure the legitimate rewards of a successful 
contest. It is an insult to the intelligence of the Democratic Party 
and a reflection upon its integrity, to assume that it does not pos- 
sess the moral force to work out any reform which may be desired 
by the American people. It is offensive to the pride of that great 
party to see any one of its leaders arrogate to himself the functions 
of a political censor morum, and to treat with haughty disdain the 
true sentiments and the just aspirations of the masses of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Those who wish to indulge in unpleasant sus- 
picions might believe that they discover that this equivocal attitude 
means the creation of a Personal Party at the expense of the 
Democratic Party ; for as yet little has been done to strengthen the 
cohesion of the Democratic Party. On the contrary, an attempt is 
being made to re-educate us, and to teach us that the virtues of 
party obligations, party discipline, and party fealty, which our 
former leaders taught us to respect as essential to the preservation 
of the party, are to be discarded as offenses because they are dis- 
tasteful to the Purists and Reformers who are now dictating to us 
Democrats rules of good behavior. 
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It is an error to assume that those who do not accept what 
they consider an impracticable and un-Democratic method of re- 
forming the Civil Service are opposed to the correction of existing 
abuses. They want to study this question, and to examine this 
system which operates to put in office such a small percentage of 
Democrats under a Eepublican administration, and to keep in office 
such a large percentage of Republicans under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. They want also to understand whether this proposed 
Reform will not introduce into our country an aristocratic institu- 
tion which is in direct contradiction to the spirit of popular govern- 
ment, and whether this creation of a permanent and exclusive 
class of office-holders is not subversive of some of the fundamental 
features of our form of government. 

It is a grave mistake for any one to assume the leadership of a 
Reform movement unless there is a concurrence of the conditions 
essential to its success. Leaving out the question of local and 
passing abuses, this country has never produced a great leader of 
Reform ; that is, such men as have been so conspicuous in the 
modern history of England, France, and Italy. The slavery ques- 
tion is of course outside of this discussion. Why has there been in 
this country such an utter absence of this transcendental rSle now 
presumptuously assumed by new men ? Simply because abuses 
with us are not existing institutions having had their birth in the 
middle ages, military conquest, or royal favoritism, as they exist 
in European countries ; but they are evils which have grown into 
abuses by the mere indulgence of the people, and the people be- 
come their own leaders when they discover that it is time to arrest 
the progress of any existing abuse. The American people are re- 
markable for their intelligence, education, self-reliant individuality, 
and are capable of dissipating any abuse by the mere force of public 
opinion and the obedience which they can command from their 
Representatives. At present there is no evidence that the people 
are asking any one to teach them what improvement can be made 
upon their system of government. 

But in the case of a leader undertaking to lead a party into a 
battle for Reform, one must be ignorant of all the conditions which 
are necessary for success if he does not first ascertain whether or 
not there be a strong united sentiment in the party, so that he can 
advance with unbroken line in his assault upon the opposition, and 
he must also ascertain that the opposition is outside and not inside 
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of his own party; otherwise, he will find himself engaged in a dif- 
ficult and ludicrous task — showing generalship without an army, 
war fought without a struggle. Such an unsupported attempt at 
Reform must inevitably encounter resistance and resentment, he- 
cause it pharisaically implies that this self-constituted leader is 
purer and wiser than his party, and invites the profound philosoph- 
ical criticism of Edmund Burke, that "the system which lays 
its foundations in rare and heroic virtues will be sure to have its 
superstructure in the basis of profligacy and corruption." 

Mr. Gladstone is the greatest and most successful reformer of 
the age. His efforts were invariably sustained by a combination of 
favorable conditions. He had first a pre-eminent position as a 
leader, by virtue of his remarkable intellectual power ; he attacked 
and uprooted abuses which were glaring and morally indefensible ; 
there existed in his party a united and enthusiastic sentiment in 
favor of every reform he proposed to accomplish ; in his line of 
attack against abuses there was not a single weak point of incon- 
sistency or vacillation, and his Reformatory measures were in the 
interest of the people against the powerful influence of privileged 
classes, and thus equipped he led his party to victory on every field 
that he selected. 

How many of these essential elements of success are, from a 
party point of view, aiding this present Reform movement in 
American politics ? Not one. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there should be so much friction and irritation within the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The Independent press that so earnestly advocate this Reform, 
and applaud what they now call the firmness of the President, 
are constantly admonishing the public that Democratic leaders 
and the Democratic Party are not sincerely in sympathy with 
him upon this question. They jealously caution him that the 
Democratic Party are not manifesting a willing submission 
to his policy and to their dictum, and that there is a perilous 
independence of judgment in the Democratic Party on this 
question, which must be dominated and suppressed. On the 
other hand, Democrats deprecate this unearned and baneful 
influence of a clique outside of the Democratic Party, and 
refuse to surrender their conviction upon matters which they 
consider vitally affect their discipline and organization. But, 
though the future alone can unfold the result of this conflict, 
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it is to be hoped that those who believe that the raison d'etre 
of the Democratic Party is the preservation of free constitutional 
government in this country, will not realize the apprehensions of 
evil which this unlooked-for policy would seem to forebode, and 
that this transient question of Civil Service Eeform will not be 
considered of more paramount importance than the conservation 
of the beneficent ascendency of the Democratic Party. 

J. B. Eustis. 



II. 

It is only natural that the first Democratic administration at 
Washington since 1860 should have attracted an unusual amount 
of public attention and comment. Any critical examination, how- 
ever, of the course of the administration and of the attitude of the 
two great national parties toward the President, necessitates at 
the outset a clear recognition of the functions and duties of the 
President and his Secretaries. It is Congress, not the President, 
which determines the great questions of national policy. The 
President's function is to administer the laws, not to enact them. 
He may formulate a policy for Congressional action, but it has no 
intrinsic value other than as a suggestion, and as indicating hew 
the veto power would be used, should the necessity arise. His 
veto power is neither executive nor legislative. It is a mere power 
of obstruction, a brake on the machine, but no part of the machine. 
It is Congress alonewhich can be held to party responsibility for 
the inauguration of, or the failure to inaugurate, an executive 
policy. The President's policy is to carry out the purposes of Con- 
gress as representing the nation, whatever these purposes may be, 
so long as they are not unconstitutional. Congress thus has con- 
trol of the actual policy of the government, and is the ultimate 
depositary of executive power ; while the principal importance of 
the President's office, so far as internal affairs are concerned, is as 
the head of the national administrative machinery. 

In electing Congress, the people express their preference on" 
questions of national policy. It is in the division of opinions 
upon such questions that political parties find the reason and jus- 
tification of their existence. , The result of the election determines 
to which party the people prefer shall be intrusted the supreme 
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power. In a word, the idea of party is uppermost, and the Toters 
understand perfectly that, so far as the governmental policy which 
they seek to secure is concerned, they are relying upon a party, 
and that iu party government there neither is nor can be any in- 
dividual responsibility. 

"When the people elect a President, however, they are before all 
choosing a chief of their civil service, in which the thing that they 
most regard is precisely the individual judgment and character of 
the man whom they select, and for which they are unwilling to 
have anything whatever substituted. It has taken them a long 
time to learn this, but they have at last learned it, and, conse- 
quently, in 1884 they elected a President, with a view to the things 
which he could do, and for the non-performance of which he could 
be held responsible, and not with a view to his opinions on other 
matters. The issue was squarely presented by the candidates 
themselves in their records as public men and in their letters of 
acceptance. Mr. Cleveland, recognizing the nature of the office for 
which he was a candidate, expressly declined to enter into the dis- 
cussion of legislative policy, while Mr. Blaine's long letter of accept- 
ance was largely devoted to precisely such an irrelevant discussion. 
Mr. Cleveland declared that " the laws enacted by the legislative 
branch of the government, the chief executive is bound faithfully 
to enforce," and pledged himself to the administration of "the 
government, in the honest, simple, and plain manner which is 
consistent with its character and purpose." On this pledge he 
was elected. His recognition of this pledge, as expressed in his 
letter to the President of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, has thus far been the keynote of his administration. Let 
us recall what he there said. 

" That a practical reform in the Civil Service is demanded is abundantly es- 
tablished by the fact that a statute referred to in your communication, to secure 
such a result, has been passed in Congress, with the assent of both political 
parties ; and by the further fact that a sentiment is generally prevalent among 
patriotic people calling for the fair and honest enforcement of the law which has 
been thus enacted. 1 regard myself pledged to this because my conception of 
true Democratic faith and public duty requires that this and all other statutes 
should be in good faith and without evasion enforced, and because in many ut- 
terances made prior to my election as President, approved by the parly to which 
I belong, and which I have no disposition to disclaim, I have in effect promised 
the people that this should be done." (The italics are my own.) 

Now the law with regard to the administration of which par- 
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ticularly the President was elected, is the Civil Service law, a 
reform in the Civil Service having been regarded by Congress as 
so emphatically and imperatively necessary as to justify the enact- 
ment of the Pendleton bill. Nor should it be forgotten that this 
reform emanated neither from Administrations nor Congresses, 
but from the people. In this it is unlike the reform of the Civil 
Service in England, where ministers, being responsible themselves, 
sought the enactment of a law which would insure responsibility 
and fitness on the part of their subordinates. In this country, 
members of Congress had practical control of the patronage of the 
government, but had no corresponding responsibility. To them 
the fitness and responsibility of the subordinate office-holders was 
of minor importance. They were willing, consequently, to use the 
offices as spoils, and in this they were sustained by the traditions of 
both great parties. The reform, therefore, had to be initiated by 
the people, and as against parties, politicians, members of Con- 
gress, and Cabinet officers. The sentiment in its favor grew to 
revolutionary proportions, both parties began coquetting with it, 
and finally failed of the courage to defeat it when the persistent 
efforts of a few men representing a determined public sentiment 
brought it squarely before Congress and the President for action. 
The people thus scored a great victory over those party men who, 
lacking the courage to defeat the reform before it became a law, 
seek to defeat it now that it has become a law. 

Now, remembering that the control of the Civil Service is the 
President's chief function ; that the method of that control so as 
to secure honesty and competency is declared by a law of the land; 
that he is sworn to observe the law ; that it was with these con- 
ditions particularly in view that he was elected by the people ; and 
that whatever the functions of the President may be apart from 
those referring to the Civil Service, these latter functions are prac- 
tically the only ones which he has so far been called upon to 
exercise to any notable degree, and for the exercise of which he 
is open to criticism either favorable or adverse, we readily dis- 
cover the only standard by which the present administration 
can properly be criticised, to wit : Are President Cleveland and 
his Cabinet well and truly enforcing the law and living up to the 
terms of their pledges of reform within the sphere of their 
power ? 

Of Eepublican criticism, according to this standard, there has 
vol. cxli. — no. 347. 26 
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been but little, and, as a matter of fact, there is as yet no well- 
developed and organized Eepublican criticism whatever of the 
President and his Secretaries. Here and there irresponsible critics 
blame the administration for certain acts the failure to do which 
would have led to much severer criticism from the same sources ; 
for example, the Eepublican fault-finding with the reappointment 
of Mr. Pearson to the Postmastership in New York City. Here 
and there a bitterly partisan organ criticises the President indis- 
criminately for everything he does. The Eepublican Party as the 
party of opposition, relieved of the heavy burden of its own defense, 
has abundant leisure to attack the administration, but the more 
intelligent men of the party have no sympathy with such methods. 
The really prevalent view among Eepublicans, in support of which 
many authorities might be quoted from the Eepublican press — 
to say nothing of the Independent press, which is growing con- 
tinuously larger — is that of which the "Burlington Hawkeye," 
a strong partisan journal, is a fair example. Let us listen to it. 

"While Mr. Cleveland is the representative of the people as their chief 
executive, he is entitled to fair treatment, honest criticism, and due credit for 
whatever he does that is deserving of approval. As yet he has developed no 
policy other than an apparent desire bordering on zeal to secure an efficient 
public service and the faithful execution of the laws. That is commendable, 
and let it be commended in public estimation. What else he may do, or neglect 
to do, time alone can develop ; but Republican duty obtains in the path of 
honest, just, vigilant criticism." 

So the " Harrisburg Telegraph " (Eepublican) admits that to 
the President 

" the corruption charged against the Republican administration before the 
election was very real, and the promise to remove it and purify administration 
binding." 

The fact is, that the administration has as yet nothing to fear 
from the "honest, just, and vigilant criticism" of the Eepubli- 
cans, for it is as yet not obnoxious to that criticism in any serious 
measure. It is undeniable that certain of the appointments to 
office by the President and his Secretaries have attracted, even if 
they have not deserved, hostile criticism, but this is in no appreci- 
able measure true of the removals from office. Moreover, such 
occasions for criticism are recognized by even the most thoroughly 
partisan and biased critics to be the rare exceptions and not the 
general rule. Eepublican criticism, however, of the President and 
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his Cabinet, on the ground that they are not enforcing the Civil 
Service Eeform law or living up to their pledges of reform, has, 
at least, a logical point of departure. 

The few Democratic critics of the administration illogically 
enough criticise it from exactly the opposite point of view ; i. e. 
just because it is honestly endeavoring to enforce the law. Thus, 
the New York "Sun" has recently said : 

" What possible significance can be attached to the fact that President 
Cleveland executes the Pendleton law ? It is his duty to do this, and he is 
doubtless well disposed towards the Civil Service theory. But herein does he 
represent his party ? On the contrary, it is his great point of variance with 
his party, and it is notorious that the chief discontent which has arisen in the 
Democracy since Cleveland came into office has been due to this tsause and no 
other." 

Now let us see whence within the Democratic Party this dis- 
content emanates. 

The Democratic Party of to-day is not the Democratic Party of 
a quarter of a century ago. It is virtually a new party, with dif- 
ferent traditions, different purposes, and a different reason for 
existence. Between 1860 and 1868 the Democratic Party lost 
many of its best men — the men who became Republicans for the 
sake of preserving the Union. Furthermore, it lost many of its 
worst men, those who became Republicans because thenceforth the 
Republican Party was to be the distributor of patronage. The 
Democratic Party for years was held together solely by virtue of 
the fact that for the time being it was the only possible party of 
opposition. Many of the men who were its leaders during the 
war and reconstruction periods were men who had been educated 
in its older traditions, and who, in case it should ever achieve a 
victory, hoped to see it reinstated in its old form. They rendered 
great service to the nation in making as vigorous an opposition as 
was possible to the Republican Party, which became corrupt early 
in its history because of the vastness of its majority and the extent 
of its power. Down to the time when Mr. Tilden was elected 
President, and when the party became a real party of aggressive 
reform, many of its leading spirits were not only fighting corrup- 
tion, but were working to restore to power the old party, with its 
old traditions and old purposes. 

In 1872 the Republican Party through its excesses and corrup- 
tions, and in 1876 through the commission of an unspeakable 
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fraud, drove large numbers of its best men into the Democratic 
ranks. For many years there was no distinguishable difference of 
purpose between the Democratic and the Kepublican machines. 
Both parties were regarded mistrustfully by patriotic and thought- 
ful men, by men of a new generation who regarded the war as over, 
and who looked to taking the offices out of the arbitrary control of 
all parties whatever ; and, while both the party machines were 
fighting for the spoils, a spirit of reform was growing among the 
people which ultimated in the enactment of laws which, if honestly 
carried out, will put an end to the spoils system. Moreover, the 
public was beginning to believe that the time would come when a 
party must be held responsible for the declarations of its platform. 
So in 1881, the law for the reform of the Civil Service having been 
enacted and the time being ripe, the community, filled with mis- 
trust for the Kepublican party and its candidates, elected Mr. 
Cleveland, in the belief that he would be true to his pledges, 
would enforce the law, and maintain the public interest as against 
all private interests whatsoever ; and to-day it is the President's 
fortune that he is trusted and believed in by the people of this 
country as the representative of the merit system of appointment 
to office. 

It is undoubtedly true that a number of men within the Demo- 
cratic Party, who were perfectly willing that any promises might 
be made for the purpose of securing victory, are now equally 
willing that the party once more in power should ignore what they 
regard as at one time prudent but now very cumbersome pledges, 
take possession of the offices, and let the future take care of itself. 
These, however, are the small minority, a surviving remnant of 
the Democratic Party of 1860, or the selfish and unpatriotic men 
who have come into the party since that time. They are partisans 
of the most thorough-going kind, and they recall the fact that the 
President was elected as a partisan. This is in a measure true, but 
it was precisely the Independent vote, the vote of the intelligent 
men, who knew that under the law the President has no duty con- 
cerning the Civil Service which springs out of his character as a 
partisan, that elected Mr. Cleveland. This Democratic minority 
refers to the necessity for party government, forgetful of the fact 
that Congress and the President are independent of each other ; 
that party government and party responsibility as they exist in 
England and France are impossible here. The President and the 
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representative body do not necessarily belong to the same party. 
They may even be violently at odds. While the President has con- 
trol of the Civil Service, and consequently his party is said to be in 
power, Congress has control of the whole policy of the government, 
and is actually in power. The two parties between them may thus 
control the two branches of the government, and party government 
be a mere empty phrase — a name, and not a fact. The President 
and the Senate to-day represent opposite parties. In the mean 
time, however, the President is actually the head of the administra- 
tive system. He pledged his administration to purify the Civil Serv- 
ice, and the people elected him upon his pledge. He was asked to 
turn the rascals out ; he is doing what he was asked to do, and has 
appointed a Cabinet pledged to assist in the work. The difference 
between himself and some of the other members of his party is as 
to what is covered by the term "rascals." The administration 
evidently does not understand that the term applies to all who 
differ with it in political opinion, but to mean the dishonest and 
corrupt, and those whose incompetency makes them fraudulent 
occupants of office. Consequently, its policy is to make removals 
for cause, to discover the rascals wherever they are, and to turn 
them out ; but to turn out no one but the corrupt, unworthy, and 
incompetent. 

The administration cannot permit the politicians in Congress 
to inveigle it into the belief that they will be responsible for its 
acts. It prefers to disappoint the politicians rather than to dis- 
appoint a great people whose servant it is. And who, after all, are 
these politicians ? They are alike in all countries and at all times. 
Here is a description of them by a man who has studied them 
thoroughly and knows them well : 

They are " not recruited among the most independent, the ablest, and the 
most honest, but among voluble, scheming men and zealous charlatans, who, 
having failed in private careers for lack o£ character in situations where one is 
watched too closely and too nicely weighed in the balance, have fallen back on 
vicious courses, in which the want of scrupulousness and discretion is a force 
instead of a weakness. To their indelicacy and impudence the doors of a public 
career stand wide open." * 

Such men hate and mistrust this administration instinctively. 
They have been too wrongly educated, or they are too shallow, to 
understand the forces at work in this country as a representative 

*Taine's " French Revolution," Durand's translation, Vol. III., p. 89 
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of which the President was elected, or they are too selfish or un- 
patriotic to care to understand. They do not know that the Presi- 
dent, being of a new generation, represents a new generation ; 
they do not recognize that the country is larger than the party ; 
they do not appreciate that a political pledge possesses any sacred- 
ness ; they do not realize that the government of the United States 
is after all only business of a peculiarly difficult and exalted kind ; 
and, above all, they do know how little the country cares for them 
or their objections. They talk of arraying Congress against the 
President. They recall the fate of Tyler and Johnson. They do 
not seem to remember that if by such a course ill come to the 
party it is their own fault, and not the fault of the President ; for 
the manner in which the President conducts the Civil Service is not 
a party question, Congress and its members are in no way respon- 
sible for it, and a controversy by Congress with the administration 
upon such a question can have no logical basis whatever. It is 
difficult for the opposition within the party to understand that 
"the idea that this administration, pledged to give the people 
better government and better officers, and engaged in a hand-to- 
hand fight with the bad elements of both parties, should be betrayed 
by those who ought to be worthy of implicit trust, is atrociotis." 
To them, as to the cattlemen, the President might well say that 
where two interests, public and private, are in conflict, "the 
former must be considered, though private interests suffer." The 
Democratic Party is something more than its several leaders and 
their followings. It is an organic institution representing great 
ideas and purposes, and existing as a mighty instrument for na- 
tional good rather than as a mere beneficiary of the offices, with 
their accompanying emoluments and powers. The administration 
which sacrifices the purely personal interests of the leaders and 
professional politicians is creating a powerful popular sentiment 
favorable to the party, and this is the only true foundation for 
any party whatever. 

It is no just cause of complaint that removals are not made 
with sufficient rapidity. The danger is that they should be made 
too rapidly and the public service caused to suffer. To discover 
where reform is needed takes time. In a business house the bal- 
ance-sheet is generally admitted to be an essential document 
for the determination of business questions, whether of retrench- 
ment or expansion ; but the balance-sheet of a large and compli- 
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cated business may be tbe result of weeks, sometimes of months, 
of work by expert accountants. Now, up to the present time, the 
work of the President and the Secretaries has been, and for some 
time to come must be, just such expert work. They are examin- 
ing the books and are effecting reforms, not upon hearsay, but as 
they are actually found to be necessary. 

The Secretary of State, acting with the Secretary of the Navy, 
has quietly, with dignity, and without hurrah or jingoism, pro- 
tected our rights on the Isthmus of Panama without complicating 
our relations with other South American powers, or requiring the 
aid of special or extraordinary embassies. He has urged the ap- 
pointment, as he should have done, of men of his own party 
to fill foreign missions, and has retained, as he should do inde- 
pendent of all political considerations, consular officers whose 
fitness qualifies them exceptionally for their places. The Secretary 
of the Navy has introduced true business methods into every 
bureau, has undertaken to eliminate politics from the navy-yards, 
has made but few removals, and those for proved incompetency or 
unfitness, and is enforcing the requirements of law with regard to 
the construction of government vessels. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is rooting out the irregularities of the Coast Survey 
Bureau and of the Customs Service. The Secretary of War is put- 
ting an end to favoritism in the service. In the Postal Service the 
removals and appointments are being made in the best interests of 
the service, and in obedience to both the letter and the spirit of the 
law ; and the President, besides inspiring and acquiescing in every 
reform, has shown a disposition to compel the enforcement of 
laws relative to the Indians, and to put an end to the fraudulent 
practices in the Land Office, a thing which this country has long 
been looking for in vain. 

The administration is thus abreast of the time, understands 
its spirit, the spirit of the people, the tendency of our institutions, 
and the necessities of our system. It is, as the President has said, 
fighting the "bad element in both parties." This element is full 
of resource, active, alert, and bitterly inimical, with all the con- 
centration of purpose which comes from a determined selfishness, 
and not overburdened with political conscientiousness or public 
spirit. It is, consequently, a dangerous enemy to the public good. 
It is virtually a caste which regards all public-spirited men, in 
whatever party they may be, as its common enemies. It exists 
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for the exploitation of the public offices, and it has divided itself 
up among the parties as its selfishness and evil purposes dictated ; 
but its bond of fraternity and its unity of purpose are stronger 
than any party lines. 

For years both parties have been too largely under the control 
of this element. At times they may be said to have apparently 
existed for it, and for it alone, while the offices of the nation have 
been its spoil. The struggle between the administration and the 
professional politicians in both parties is thus a phase of the uni- 
versal struggle between the right and wrong, and the issue is not 
doubtful. William R. Geace. 



III. 

The administration of President Cleveland has certainly so far 
agreeably disappointed those people who looked upon the advent 
of the Democratic Party to power with a dread akin to that with 
which the New England Federalists at the beginning of this 
century regarded the election of Jefferson. So far the President 
has given us in the main a fairly decent and clean administration ; 
a much better one than we had reason to expect from a Simon 
Pure Democrat. But to admit this does not at all imply admitting 
that the country acted well or wisely in restoring Democratic rule. 
We need not accept the Federalist estimate of Jefferson in order 
to believe that it was a misfortune to have him elected President 
over Adams. The conduct of the administration hitherto has 
belied the golden promises of its more enthusiastic supporters to 
an even greater degree than it has falsified the bitter prophecies 
of its foes, and indeed some such outcome was the inevitable result 
of the incongruous political alliance by which the last campaign 
was won. 

Last fall the Democrats were successful because in two or three 
pivotal States they were supported by a large number of men who 
had hitherto acted with the Republicans, but who on this occasion 
refused to accept the Republican nominee. This is not the place 
to discuss whether these Republicans had or had not just cause to 
feel outraged at the action of their party associates in forcing 
upon them a nomination which, it was known beforehand, would 
be so bitterly distasteful to them ; we have only to see if the result 
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of their action has been satisfactory or the reverse. Parentheti- 
cally, I would say that I am far from questioning the propriety 
of bolting in certain cases ; I merely question the expediency of 
so doing in this particular instance. 

A peculiarity in the Independent movement last fall was that 
those who went over to the Democratic Party did not do so in con- 
sequence of having been converted to the principles for which the 
latter had contended for a quarter of a century, but, on the con- 
trary, took the ground that it was the Democracy which had 
changed, and had come over to the position occupied by themselves. 
It seems to he a necessary corollary of this proposition that a man 
who has for twenty-five years acted in accordance with Eepublican 
principles is in so far better than one who has been a Democrat 
for the same period ; and that therefore the substitution in any 
public position of an honest and efficient man who has always been 
a Democrat for an honest and efficient Eepublican is distinctly a 
thing to be regretted. Therefore, when the President has in his 
choice of Cabinet officers, as of Bayard and Endicott, or of ministers 
to foreign countries, as to France and Italy, merely replaced up- 
right and capable incumbents by men of as high personal character 
who, during and since the war, have been consistent Democrats, 
and who have therefore been lifelong opponents of all but the most 
recent of the movements in which the Independents have taken 
part, we do not see how the latter can view the change with satis- 
faction ; while to any man sincerely believing in the past and pres- 
ent of the Republican Party it can only seem an unmixed evil. 
Certainly no Independent can claim that any one of these changes 
is for the better unless there is a distinct superiority either as re- 
gards integrity or capacity on the part of the new appointee ; and 
so far is this from being the case, that as a rule the appointments 
hitherto made have been of men decidedly inferior to the old in- 
cumbents in the respects indicated. 

The administration took office so recently that we are obliged 
to judge it mainly by the appointments made, as there has not 
been time for it to develop a definite policy, except, perhaps, on 
the subject of Civil Service Reform. Here the President un- 
doubtedly deserves great credit for having done precisely what 
his Republican predecessor did ; that is, for having obeyed the laws 
in reference thereto — which laws, we may remark in passing, were 
made by a Republican Congress. When, for instance, Higgins and 
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Chenoweth entered into a conspiracy to defraud a Kepublican 
applicant of the place to which he was by law entitled, the 
President promptly reversed the action of his subordinates, and 
deserves hearty praise for so doing; but he should be severely 
blamed for permitting these same conspirators to retain office. 
Again, it is to his credit that there was no return to the old Demo- 
cratic system of making an immediate and clean sweep of all 
offices, so as the law would permit. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered that the removals have gone on steadily, if quietly, 
and at a speed which, if continued for the Presidential term at the 
present constantly accelerating rate, will effect almost as complete 
a change as if a clean sweep had been made at the beginning. 
In certain cases, notably in that of the New York postmaster- 
ship, capable men already in office have been retained ; and for 
this the President has both received and deserved much praise. 
But these instances have been the exceptions, made for particular 
purposes, usually to conciliate a particular class of voters. At the 
same time that the New York postmaster was retained, the sur- 
veyor of the port, an almost equally satisfactory public servant, 
who was quite as little of a partisan, was turned out, and his place 
filled by a mere second-rate party henchman, an understrapper of 
County Clerk Keenan's. Any principle on which one of these 
officers was retained applied equally well to the other, and the 
reason for the difference in their treatment is plain. The post- 
master was a particular favorite with the Independents, to whom 
Mr. Cleveland owed his election — indeed, he was generally believed 
to have been in sympathy with their movement — and in plain 
English his retention in office was simply and solely what politi- 
cians would call a " recognition " of the Independent vote. On 
no other theory can we reconcile the action taken in this instance 
with the course generally pursued by the administration in regard 
to the numerous postmasters, who, although perfectly satisfactory, 
and not "offensive partisans," have been obliged to make way for 
Democrats in Minnesota, Nebraska, and other States where there 
is no Independent vote to conciliate. It is a poor rule that does 
not work both ways ; and to offer " offensive partisanship " as the 
excuse for removing Republicans, while supplanting them all over 
the country by Democrats of the stamp of Mr. Aquila Jones, can 
only be set down as a piece of pbarisaical cant. 

In criticising Mr. Cleveland, it must be remembered that while 
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in one aspect he is doubtless an entirely independent man, in 
another he is simply the most important cog in what is familiarly 
known as the Manning Machine, of which two of his Cabinet offi- 
cers are also constituent parts, and which in fact derives its name 
from one of them. The policy of this organization (which is the 
lineal successor of the long-famed Albany Kegency) since Mr. 
Cleveland became President has been the same as it was during his 
term as Governor. He and his advisers unquestionably much pre- 
fer to do right, other things being equal ; but for the last year or 
two this matter of doing right has been subordinated to a skillful 
and remarkably successful effort to placate the Independents and 
more upright Democrats on the one hand, and at the same time to 
satisfy the politicians and keep them in line and thoroughly enthu- 
siastic. For success in this effort a kind of balance of good and 
bad appointments and actions has been relied on. Thus Pearson 
is retained as postmaster, and that obscure and timid protege of 
Hubert 0. Thompson, Mr. Hedden, is forthwith appointed col- 
lector ; Messrs. Fairchild and Higgins take office nearly simul- 
taneously ; and Judge Endicott is relied upon as an argument 
wherewith to silence one class of the Administration's New Eng- 
land supporters when they complain of the appointment of that 
pet idol of another class, the amiable Pillsbury. So it was during 
the last portion of Mr. Cleveland's gubernatorial career, when, for 
example, he approved the Eeform bills presented by the Special 
Legislative Investigating Committee, but declined to punish the 
chief of the offenders whose conduct had made the bills necessary. 
The most charitable can hardly regard it as merely an unfortunate 
coincidence that this same chief offender (the head of one of the 
three rival wings of that peculiar and tripartite fowl, the New 
York City Democracy) should have been, during the eight months 
that Mr. Cleveland refrained from taking action on the charges 
against him, one of the latter's most enthusiastic supporters both 
for the nomination and the election. 

This two-sided policy is due to the make-up of the party. 
Thanks to its copperhead ancestry, the Democracy can count with 
certainty upon the support of all the Southern whites, good or 
bad, no matter how their views differ on public questions ; 
but in the North, until very lately, almost all of its supporters 
were, and even now the great bulk of them are, drawn from the 
least intelligent and least virtuous classes of the community. For- 
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tunately for the country, however, it was found that to insure 
success it was necessary to do more than merely consult the passions 
and prejudices of iron-clad Bourbons and ignorant proletaries, and 
so the leaders yery wisely began acting on the advice of that la- 
mented exponent of Democratic principles, the late Fernando 
"Wood, to " pander to the better element." In consequence, there 
has been for some time, notably last fall, a movement of really ex- 
cellent voters into the Democracy ; and the party leaders have had 
to bid for the support of these men (who, though most high prin- 
cipled as a class, know little of politics, and are quite easily hood- 
winked) by much promise, and a small but still appreciable quan- 
tity of performance of good. If, as they stoutly maintain, the Inde- 
pendents have for the last twenty-five years been right, it follows 
of necessity that their present political bedfellows have up almost 
to this very moment been wrong ; and nothing but the perfection 
of the machine discipline in the ranks of their old adherents has 
enabled the Democratic managers to keep the latter in the same line 
with their new supporters. Of these old adherents, by the way, Mr. 
Cleveland is, greatly to his credit, far less truly a representative 
than is his copperhead colleague on the Presidental ticket, a gentle- 
man who seems to be now, as always in the past, most offensively 
anxious to identify himself with whatever is worst in American 
politics. 

It is impossible here to discuss Mr. Cleveland's appointments 
at length ; I can only briefly refer to the most important, taking 
the Cabinet first. The cases of Messrs. Bayard and Endicott have 
already been touched on. No one but an extreme Democratic par- 
tisan will rank Mr. Manning with the Republicans who have pre- 
ceded him in the Treasury Department. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that naval administration has been the weak 
point in recent Republican rule, and Secretary Whitney will not 
have to do very well in order to surpass his predecessors — though 
his course so far seems to have been dictated less by a wish to re- 
form the navy than by a desire to make political capital. The last 
Republican Postmaster-General did not leave a happy reputation 
behind him ; but none of his acts began to show the brutal and 
cynical contempt for every principle of Civil Service Reform that 
crops out in that preposterous document, Mr. Vilas' famous con- 
gressional circular on "Patronage Apportionment.*' One of the 
chief counts made by the Independents against the Republicans 
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has been their support of Mahone; and the first act of Secretary- 
Garland, after having become the "chief legal officer of the new 
administration, was to appear in court on behalf of the Virginia 
repudiators. His other distinguishing feat has been his remark- 
able opinion to the effect that a Presidential pardon can override 
a constitutional amendment. 

To speak of Mr. Lamar naturally brings up the question of 
Southern appointments. The mass of the Northern people now 
feel no bitterness whatever toward the gallant ex-Confederates of 
the South. We readily acknowledge that they honestly thought 
their cause just, and we have nothing but praise for their heroic 
constancy and brilliant courage. Yet we feel sure that history will 
declare the War of the Rebellion to be both of all modern wars the 
most important, and also the one in which the dividing lines be- 
tween right and wrong were sharpest drawn. A Tory of 1776 had 
far more right on his side than had a Confederate of 1860. Doubt- 
less most Tories firmly believed their cause right, and after the Rev- 
olution they should have been treated as soon as possible like their 
loyal fellow-citizens. But had this been done, exceptions would of 
course have been made in some cases — as in that of Benedict Ar- 
nold, and those of the men who under Johnson and Butler took part 
in the Cherry Valley and Wyoming massacre. When Mr. Lamar 
half-masts the flag out of respect to the unsavory memory of ex- 
Secretary Thompson, we feel quite as indignant as our forefathers 
would have been at a similar tribute paid to a follower of Butler or 
Johnson. So with Jefferson Davis, who enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only American with whose public character that 
of Benedict Arnold need not fear comparison. An item appeared 
recently in the papers to the effect that a certain office-seeker was 
relying largely upon a letter in his favor from Jefferson Davis, and 
as Mr. Lamar has long posed as the professional apologist of the 
latter, the item was very probably correct. Now a revolutionary 
patriot might have been very liberal-minded indeed, and yet would 
scarcely have cared to see a Cabinet officer appointed to whose good 
graces a letter from Benedict Arnold would have proved a passport. 
Nor, had the aforesaid patriot voiced his objections, would it have 
been proper to accuse him of performing that operation which was 
the post-revolutionary equivalent of "waving the bloody shirt." 
We are heartily glad to welcome back the prodigal son, to put him 
on a complete equality with ourselves, and to give him his full 
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share of the fatted calf ; but we strongly object to that particular 
variety of prodigal son who passes his time lamenting that the 
husks did not hold out longer, and praising the most obnoxious 
of the companions who led him astray. 

Next in importance come the foreign missions. Those to France 
and Italy have already been spoken of. In England, Lowell's place 
is filled by a gentleman doubtless most estimable as a lawyer and 
private citizen, but whose sole record as a public man was his hav- 
ing once made a very foolish and abusive speech against the greatest 
American of the nineteenth century, Abraham Lincoln. On the 
principle that among the blind the one-eyed is king, Mr. Pendle- 
ton's appointment to Germany was satisfactory, and it was addi- 
tionally so as being a snub to that most sordid and unlovely body, 
the Ohio Democracy ; but to compare him to his predecessor, Mr. 
Karson, is to compare a soft-money copperhead, who did excellently 
as regards Civil Service Reform, with a hard-money Union man who 
did fairly well on the same question. Finally comes that purely 
bouffe personage, Mr. Keiley — about the most discreditable diplo- 
matic appointment ever made by the United States — a man equally 
offensive to the countries to which he was sent, and to that from 
which he came. Earely, indeed, is one who openly avows his dis- 
loyalty to a government immediately made the representative of 
that government abroad — although in reference to the open avowal 
it is but just to say that Mr. Keiley apparently unites so fluent a 
tongue to so addled a brain that none of his remarks can be taken 
very seriously. 

There is space barely to touch on the minor appointments. 
Higgins, it was at first said by the President's defenders, was merely 
an ugly exception. As such he would be wholly unimportant ; but 
he is all-important now that he has proved to be but the type of 
a large clan whom the new administration delights to honor. 
Thomas, for example, recently appointed Indian agent, was a Balti- 
more politician of the most pronounced Higgins stripe, and his 
choice goes far to show that Higgins was no accident. Again, in 
New England the three most important appointments, after that 
of Judge Endicott, were those of Pillsbury, Chase, and Troop. 
These men represent the very vilest forces in New England politics ; 
they stand for disloyalty to the nation in the past, and for political 
dishonesty in the present, and they are but types of scores of 
similar cases. The New York and Philadelphia custom houses 
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afford additional examples. Throughout the Northern States the 
new appointees are as a whole most distinctly inferior to the Re- 
publicans whose places they take. If, as an apology for the Presi- 
dent, it is said that these and countless other appointments have 
been made under bad advice, we can only answer that it is to be 
regretted that we have a chief executive the number of whose bad 
advisers is so inordinately large. 

That many of the administration's new supporters continue to 
speak of it in terms of unqualified, and rather hysterical, praise 
can only be explained by reference to the curious fashion which 
has obtained among many of these same men, during the last few 
years, of viewing with indifference deeds when done by a Demo- 
crat which if done by a Republican would have been most savagely 
attacked — a kind of mental and moral strabismus, well illustrated 
by the way they criticised the forty-seventh and forty-eighth Con- 
gresses respectively. The Republican Congress passed an outrageous 
river and harbor bill, it is true ; but, in their turn, so did the Demo- 
crats. During the life of both Congresses the great questions to 
be solved were those of Civil Service Reform, relief from over-taxa- 
tion, and finance. The Republicans met all three, at least par- 
tially, passing a vitally important Civil Service law, a small tariff 
reduction law, and an important banking act. The Democrats, on 
the contrary, defeated a Civil Service Reform law, declined to give 
any relief from taxation, and refused to take the action pressingly 
needed on the silver question. These were the salient points in 
the careers of the two bodies ; yet the very same persons who went 
into a condition of mind bordering on intellectual epilepsy at the 
bare mention of Mr. Keifer's Congress viewed with most unruffled 
calm the even worse proceedings of the Congress of Mr. Carlisle. 

We can readily appreciate, though we may not at all agree with, 
the attitude of those who at the last election wished primarily to 
rebuke the Republican Party, even at the cost of a four years' Dem- 
ocratic administration, provided the latter was under so compara- 
tively safe a man as Mr. Cleveland ; but most certainly events have 
wof ully falsified the hopes of those who believed that a change 
from a Republican to a Democratic administration would bo in 
itself a change for the better. It is both comical and pathetic to 
compare what the much-glorified " Reform Democracy " has really 
done, with the expectations concerning it apparently entertained 
by those well-meaning but somewhat vague persons who, after the 
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last election, spent a large portion of their presumably valuable 
time in sounding the variations upon the chorus in Shelley's 
"Hellas:" 

" The world's great age begins anew, the golden years return." 

That Mr. Cleveland has done better than most other Democrats 
would have done, and that he has done as well as his party would 
let him, is probably true ; and his numerous shortcomings and 
failures simply show that under the most favorable circumstances 
the Democratic Party, as at present constituted, is not fit to be 
intrusted with the care of the National Government. 

Theodoke Boosevelt. 



